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Since the publication of my article on 
“Ttaly’s New School Charter,’’ in the May 
20, 1939, issue of ScHoou anv Socrety, I 
have received many inquiries and questions 
concerning the application of the new school 
reform in Italy. I have been asked similar 
questions at lectures before American edu- 
eators and students. My inability to an- 
swer these questions, due to the searcity 
of material that has reached this country, 
prompted me to write to the Minister of 
National Education for authoritative infor- 
mation concerning the work that has been 
done on the School Charter since it was 
approved by the Fascist Grand Council in 
February, 1939. This article is based on a 
typewritten memorandum which I have 
just received from Giuseppe Bottai, the 
Minister of National Education. It is 
hoped that the information contained i 
this paper will answer many questions that 
I have not been able to answer before. 

It will be remembered that the original 
report that accompanied the School Charter 
contained specific provisions concerning the 
application of the new reform. That report 
stated that the Bottai reform was to be 
applied in two distinct periods. During 
the academic year, 1939-40, the laws on 


1While this article was in type before Italy 
entered the war, the situation which is described 
developed with a clear recognition of this possi- 
bility —EpiTor. 
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school services, kindergartens, artisan 
schools, work schools, trade schools, tech- 
nical schools, girls’ schools and art schools 
were to be applied. During the academic 
year, 1940-41, the laws relative to the fol- 
lowing types of schools were to be put in 
operation : (scuola 
media), high schools and universities, espe- 
cially those laws concerning the faculty and 
institutes that specialize in the preparation 
of teachers. 

However, the school 


abandoned this original plan in favor of 


junior high schools 


authorities soon 


another project; it was deemed more advis- 
able to prepare first the complete body of 
laws for the application of the entire re- 
form. Since the School Charter 
organic unity, the educational authorities 
considered it advisable to present the vari- 
ous laws together—not separately as it was 
first planned. Unfortunately, however, 
though all the necessary legislation is now 
ready, the international situation has neces- 
sitated a further delay in the application 
of the latest reform. While it is true that 
Italy at the present writing is not involved 
in the European conflict, yet the country is, 
‘ina 


possesses 


to quote the words of Minister Bottai, ‘ 
state of emergency.’’ It is difficult to know 
at this time how long this state of emergency 
or what form it will take in the 
Italian 
advisable to 


will last, 
future. Under 
edueators do not consider it 


these conditions, 
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present and enact the laws that will bring 
the School Charter into full operation. The 
reform is so vast, the changes are so radical 
and the repercussions will be so strongly 
felt that all the efforts of the Italian people 
will be required if the reform is to yield 
the desired results. Since, unfortunately, 
the attention of the Italian people is at 
present focused in other directions, the 
Minister of National Education, with the 
approval of the government, has postponed 
the application of the laws to a calmer and 
It is 
sincerely hoped that peace may not be too 


more tranquil period of Italian life. 


distant. 

Meanwhile, considerable work has been 
done by the central school authorities to 
prepare the Italian school for the reform. 
In fact, it is claimed that the spirit of the 
School Charter is already at work, so much 
so that the school is to-day a living force 
in the life of the people. 

Already several experiments in different 
fields of education have been performed. 
For example, during the current academic 
year experiments have been conducted on 
work as applied to the elementary, high and 
art schools. These experiments are natu- 
rally adapted to the age and sex of the 
pupils, to the type of school, and they also 
take local economy into consideration. 
Plans are also being matured to carry out 
experiments in work practice and sports 
and military training in universities and 
In many centers these 
started. 
year 


higher institutes. 


experiments have already been 


For example, during the current 
pupils of the gymnasium, of the classical 
and scientific lyeeums and of the technical 
commercial institute of Padua have carried 
out a variety of manual tasks: they have 
worked at the local school of art, in fae- 
tories and carpenter shops and they have 
even been engaged in the construction of 
embankments. 

Experiments have also been carried out 


in other fields. Important results have been 














obtained from projects which are intended 
to bring about a closer collaboration he. 
tween home and school, to introduce new 
methods in individual reading and to faeilj- 
tate the establishment of classroom libra- 
ries. 

The problem of school buildings has also 
been studied, especially as it affects the ney 
junior high school (scuola media unica 
The eleventh statement of the charter stipu- 
lates that, even from the point of view of 
equipment, this type of school must be 
entirely distinct from all other types of 
institutions : classical and scientifie lyceums, 
teachers, commercial and voeational insti 
tutes. 

The royal educational supervisors have 
been assembling facts and data concerning 
the third statement of the charter which 
provides for special grants-in-aid to worthy 
students of poor families. 

A mixed commission, composed of repre- 
sentatives of tne Fascist Party and of the 
Ministry of National Education, is working 
out a more precise formula concerning the 
relation between the party and the school 
authorities. Meanwhile, the Minister of 
National Education has urged elementary- 
school and secondary-school teachers to give 
their full cooperation in the work of the 
youth organizations of the party. In this 
manner the work of the Italian teacher, in 
the future, will not be confined to the class- 
room. 

Instructions have also been issued during 
the current year for carrying out the new 
organization of the kindergartens as fixed 
by the charter. After consultation with 
the royal educational supervisors, several 
schools have been selected for experimental 
purposes. 

A special course of study has been intro- 
duced in the girls’ schools in Rome. In 
accordance with the new organization pro- 
vided for by the charter, the object of these 
girls’ schools is to prepare young girls, both 
spiritually and culturally, for domestic life 
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and for motherhood, while enabling them, 
at the same time, to obtain a diploma which 
will entitle them to compete for positions in 
kindergartens and as teachers in domestic 
science. This work is being done in the R. 
Scuola di Magistero per la Donna ‘‘ Prin- 
cipessa di Piemonte.’’ This school has its 
headquarters in a large and well-equipped 
building provided for by the Governatorato 
of Rome. The school fully 
equipped with laboratories for the teaching 
of domestie and decorative arts, with ex- 
perimental dietetic kitchens, laundry rooms 
and model ironing rooms. Besides the spe- 
cialized theoretical and practical subjects, 
the curriculum of the school includes gen- 
eral cultural subjects so arranged as to give 
all young girls not only an up-to-date edu- 
cation, but also a perfect and complete 
preparation in the special mission of woman 
in Italian society. 

In this manner the Italian school is 
eradually being prepared, both materially 
and spiritually, for its new organization. 
In a certain sense, therefore, it is not 
strictly correct to state that the application 
of the charter has been postponed. This is 
especially so in the matter of examinations. 
At the end of the current school year, all 
state examinations in universities and insti- 
tutes of higher learning will be conducted 
in accordance with the regulations pre- 
scribed in the twenty-fourth statement of 
the charter; that is, before a commission 
composed of teachers from the university 
proper and of two delegates appointed by 
the Minister of National Education. Ex- 
perts have been appointed by the minister 
to prepare the necessary legislation to carry 
out this feature of the new order. 

After studying the recommendations and 
Suggestions submitted by government or- 
ganizations, teachers, educators and even 
private citizens, the ministry has prepared 
the laws to carry the reform into effect. 
For this purpose five basic laws have been 
prepared, which, when examined together, 


has been 
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really constitute one law. The preparatory 
work has been a long but a fruitful one. 
Several commissions, composed of experts, 
both from the ministry and from outside 
sourees, have laid the bases of the new or- 
vanization and have outlined the general 
features of the new institutions. 

On the basis of the reports prepared by 
a first commission, two other commissions, 
successively appointed, have elaborated the 
programs of studies and the laws for each 
type and 
When the 
completed, a more limited commission was 


grade of school and _ institute. 


work of these commissions was 


appointed to coordinate the various mea- 
sures they had submitted. The work of 
coordination was deemed advisable in order 
to avoid the possibility of reaching a differ- 
ent solution to problems that are common 
to various types of schools. 

When this work of coordination was com- 
pleted about the middle of June, 1939, the 
minister appointed a final commission, com- 
posed of members of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education and of 
which not only revised the final programs 
of studies and the text of the five laws, but 
also submitted estimates on the cost of car- 
rying out the reform in full. 

The first law is general in scope. It deals 
with the principles, aims and methods of 


other experts, 


the Fascist school, the school year, school 
hours and text-books. The more important 
new features of the charter are also treated : 
the school services, selection and orientation 
of pupils, state colleges, educational centers 
for teachers. 

The second law concerns the schools of 
elementary grade: kindergartens, elemen- 
schools, work and artisan 
This law also deals with the vari- 


tary schools 
schools. 
ous types of schools of this grade of instrue- 
tion: standardized schools, private schools, 
schools for the blind and deaf-mutes, schools 
for abnormal children (both physical and 
psychical), schools for Jewish children and 
schools for adults. Other provisions of this 
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law include: the responsibility of communes, 
text-books, school libraries, directive and 
sports services, administrative and finan- 
cial Questions concerning the 
teaching personnel (competitive examina- 


measures. 


tions and appointments, salaries, juridical 
status of teachers, transfers, discipline, 
substitute teachers, ete.) are also treated in 
this law. 

The third affects the secondary, 
higher and girls’ schools. The law describes 
their organizations, the regulations common 
to the three types of schools and the special 
regulations for the vocational, technical, 
commercial and girls’ schools that enjoy 
administrative The law also 
contains special regulations concerning the 
directive, teaching, technical, administra- 
tive, and _ assistant staffs. 
There are also special provisions for the 


law 


autonomy. 


supervisory 


nongovernmental schools and for the tran- 
sitory regulations. These changes are most 
important and complex in view of the dif- 
ference between the present system and 
that provided for by the charter. Numer- 
ous appendices and tables follow the text 
of the law, which is the mainstay of the 
reform. 

The fourth law affects the art schools. 
As is already known, a reform of the art 
schools had been contemplated even before 
the preparation of the School Charter. 
However, it never got very far, since it was 
found necessary to harmonize these changes 
with the new principle of the charter. The 
new law comprises general measures, such 
as the organization of the separate insti- 
tutes, and other measures that are common 


to all of them. Then follow regulatious 
concerning the juridical and economic 


status of the directive, teaching, laboratory, 
administrative and assistant staffs. 

The fifth law econeerns the universities 
and institutes of higher learning. It is 
very limited in scope, since its main pro- 
visions are those that relate the universities 
to the new organization of secondary and 


higher education. It is announced that a 
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wider reform of the universities will be pre- 
pared later. Meanwhile a royal decree wij] 
be issued to take care of those changes jn 
the educational organization that have be. 
come necessary, especially in certain facy]- 
ties, as a result of the need for preparing 
teachers for the new schools. 

The Minister of National Education has 
promised to announce the new programs in 
due time, so as to give authors and publish- 
ers ample time to prepare the new text- 
books. Signor Bottai has already an- 
nounced that the new programs of study 
are meant to stimulate ‘‘life’’ in the 
schools. It is argued that up to the present 
time, even good professors have often 
been compelled to sacrifice their own and 
their students’ initiative and individuality, 
because they were all fighting 
time, which tended to become 
and shorter in relation to the 
amount of subject-matter that had to be 
covered in the course of studies. The old 
programs were always fixed, detailed and 
implacable. They specified, for example, 
the reading of ten poems of Manzoni and 
not nine; fifteen cantos of the Paradiso and 
not ten; moreover, teachers were obliged to 
read only the assigned poems and not any 
others. For these reasons, the classroom 
work became increasingly burdensome both 
on account of the extent of the subject-mat- 
ter that had to be covered and also on 
account of the want of true interest in 
teaching. Obviously this deficiency could 
be remedied not merely by lightening the 
programs or by the exclusion of this or that 
author or poem, but rather by introducing 
a new concept in education—the formative 
concept which is essential to the very life 
of the school, as opposed to the encyclopedic 
concept which really still predominated in 
the school up to the recent reforms. The 
fact that the charter stipulates that the 
total number of hours each week may not 
exceed twenty-four is an affirmation of this 
new formative concept. The Ministry of 
National Education does not desire to give 


largely 
against 
shorter 
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a material and quantitative measure to the 
work that is to be covered during these 
twenty-four hours. In the case of some 
subjects, as for example the study of 
Italian in the classical lyceum, a maximum 
program has been established, but within 
these limits professors and students are free 
to modify them as they wish. In almost 
every case teachers are given the privilege 
of selecting their own authors and text- 
books. It is the fixed policy of the Minister 
of National Education to place full confi- 
dence in school teachers. Only in this man- 
ner will it be possible to develop in them a 
sense of personal responsibility. The fact 
is that the chief task of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education, as the center of all school 
activities, is to coordinate and not to stan- 
dardize, for standardization tends to stifle 
the initiative of teachers and pupils. Co- 
ordination, on the other hand, presupposes 
their initiative, and the ministry seeks only 
to stimulate it. Since formative work is 
spiritual work, the programs of study will 
represent a positive factor only if, within 
certain general limitations, professors and 
school authorities, can work out their own 
individual programs. 
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The Ministry of National Edueation will 
disregard all criticism tending to prove that 
this or that author, that this or that experi- 
ment, has been omitted from the new school 
programs. The ministry is interested only 
in how the subject is taught—not in how 
much of it is being taught. The essence of 
education is to teach the mind how to learn. 
It is far better for students to know two 
authors well than five badly, especially if 
the two authors have been selected with a 
view of cultivating the aesthetic taste of 
pupils and especially also if they succeed 
in making students feel the need for con- 
stant reading outside of the immediate 
classroom. <A good reading of Ariosto is 
worth far more than the reading of all the 
trifles, short stories and comedies of the 
sixteenth century. 

Signor Bottai claims, in conclusion, that 
a visit to the Italian schools of to-day will 
prove beyond a doubt that the new reform 
is already in operation, especially in many 
of its more important aspects. He main- 
tains that a new spirit reigns in all class- 
rooms—it is the spirit of Fascism which has 
been deeply impressed in the hearts and 
minds of the rising generation. 


EVENTS 


CONTINUANCE OF RADIO DIVISION, 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
UNCERTAIN 

DELETION of a section of the current relief 
appropriation bill, which would have permitted 
use of federal funds for radio, film or theater 
work, threatens the existence of the Radio Divi- 
sion in the U. S. Office of Edueation. The divi- 
sion’s request for an appropriation equal to that 
for the current year, $250,000 (reduced to $40,- 
000 by the Budget Bureau), was rejected by the 
House on the ground that authorization for the 
organization of the agency had never been 
granted by Congress. At present, the bill is 
awaiting disposition by a conference of both 
houses. 

Rejection of the proposal by the House came 





shortly after a ruling by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, setting aside new broadeast 
channels for use by non-commercial, educational 
stations, had been jubilantly hailed by officials 
as a boon to education. The Radio Division had 
expected to continue cooperating with schools 
and colleges in radio research and demonstration 
projects. Thousands of scripts have been writ- 
ten by the bureau’s seript exchange for distri- 
bution to approximately 1,200 local radio-pro- 
duction groups. In addition, the division has 
produced some 700 regular 
broadeasting systems. 

Five channels, using a new non-static, “fre- 
quency modulation” type of broadcasting, were 
specified by the FCC ruling. At the hearing on 
frequency modulation, John W. Studebaker, 


program: over 
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U. S. Commissioner of Edueation, who repre- 
sented state departments of education and 300 
educational organizations, estimated that as 
many as 3,000 local stations could be erected as 
The 
added: “Each station would greatly enrich the 
adult 


and correspondence courses and permit closer 


a result of the decision. commissioner 


school curriculum, stimulate edueation 


contact between local governments and the peo- 


ple in thousands of American communities.” 
He also stated that 


operating one of these stations would be mod- 


the cost of erecting and 


erate. In some instances estimates run as low 
as $5,000. 

Radio instruction thus provided by these sta- 
tions would be especially helpful to shut-ins 
and, in bad weather, to children living in the 
more remote rural areas. 


Since commercial stations will occupy the 


bands surrounding those set aside for eduea- 
tional use, the programs will be within range of 


all new radio sets. 


ALUMNI SECRETARIES WILL MEET 
AT FRENCH LICK 

THe American Alumni Council, national or- 
ganization of alumni secretaries, representing 
nearly 250 colleges and universities, will hold 
its annual meeting at French Lick, Indiana, 
June 26-29. 

At the opening session, Gertrude V. Bruyn, 
Mount Holyoke College, president of the eoun- 
cil, will speak on the subject, “Beginning a 
New Work.” 
Mosier, Colgate University, will preside at a 


Deeade in Alumni Herschel 
reunion session; George D. Vaill, Yale Univer- 
sity, will speak on “The Build-Up and Prepara- 
tion for Class Reunions,” and F. Hill Turner, 
Vanderbilt University, on “The Mechanics of 
Class Reunions.” Herman B Wells, president 
of Indiana University, will give the address at 
the dinner meeting. At the evening meeting, 
Ellen Ganey, Trinity College (Washington, 
D. C.), will preside; Ernest E. MeMahon, Rut- 
gers University, will diseuss “Getting Response 
from Irregulars,” and Victor M. Davis, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, will speak on “The Response 
of Regular Alumni.” 

At the morning meeting, June 27, A. J. Jen- 
sen, director for funds, will preside at the fund 
session. The speaker will be Thurston J. Davies, 
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president, Colorado College (Colorado Sp: 
Colo.), on the subject, “How to Capitaliz 


’ 


Clubs, Classes and Magazines.’ Group meet 
will consider “The Starting and Building 9; 
Funds” under the chairmanship of Bernard Tay- 
lor, Centre College (Danville, Ky.), and “Ad 
vaneed Fund Work” under the chairmanship oj 
the president of the council. “Photography in 
Alumni Work” will be diseussed by Kingsley 
Given, Park College (Parkville, Mo), 
luncheon meeting. At the evening session, Mary 
Higley, Mount Holyoke College, will preside; 
of Michie: n, 
will speak on “Practical Organization of C 

and John Bjelke, Denison University (Gran- 
Club Pro- 


F. Hawley Tapping, University 


ville, Ohio), on “Possibilities in 
grams.” 

The annual business meeting will be held on 
Friday morning, June 28. 

In addition to the president, Miss Bruyn, the 
officers of the council are: Secretary, Glen 0. 
Stewart, Michigan State College; Editor, R. W. 
Sailor, Cornell University, and Treasurer, B 
A. Ross, New York University. 


FURTHER OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


SUMMER STUDY 


On the of the 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelp! 


eastern side continent, the 
has planned a summer-session program witli par- 
ticular emphasis on adult edueation and prob 
lems of the consumer. On the western side, 
Stanford University has planned a summer <es- 
sion with a view toward facilitating graduate 
study, especially among teachers. 

Courses in the departments of biological » 
ence, chemistry, economies, education, home eco- 
nomies, physies, psychology and sociology wil! bi 
given during the summer session, June 24 
August 2, of the Drexel Institute of Technology. 

The work is designed for teachers who wis! 
to qualify for renewal of state certificates or to 
register for special graduate or professional 


courses; for junior-college graduates who wish 


to qualify for degrees, and for home economics 
students who wish to qualify for a master 01 

science degree. 
Among the courses offered in adult education 
and problems of the consumer are: the orgamiza- 
ts of 


tion and development of adult group projects 
various types; the ideals of adult education; 





sc pa 
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family welfare; selection of methods and mate- 
rials consistent with the psychology of adult 
food-consumption 


learning; family finance; 


problems, and problems of the consumer in 
textiles and clothing. 

Agnes C. Brown, associate professor of home 
economies, will direet the work in adult educa- 
tion, and Ardenia Chapman, professor of home 
economies, will teach the courses in consumer 
problems. 

Special lecturers for these projects include: 
Mary C. Cookman, New York managing editor, 
Ladies’ Home Journal; Alfred L. Wright, as- 
sistant cashier, First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia; Roger Wolcott, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council; Charles M. 
Harris, associate marketing specialist, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and Mrs. Conway 
Zirkle, chairman, Wholesale Marketing Produce 
Seetion of the Better Philadelphia Committee, 
Women’s University Club. 

At Stanford University, the School of Educa- 
tion has organized a teacher-development work- 
shop, demonstration classes and an individual 
study plan for the summer session, June 24- 
August 17. The workshop will be open to teach- 
ers in the elementary, secondary and college fields 
and to supervisors, guidance specialists and ad- 
ministrators. 

Students who wish to study subjects in which 
no courses are offered at the university will be 
enabled to do so through the individual study 
plan. This form of study will also be accessible 
to those who wish to continue their work beyond 
the available courses. 

July 11-14, the School of Edueation will con- 
duct a conference on conditions in the school 
and community favorable and unfavorable to 
teacher development. 

Supplementing the courses given by the sev- 
eral schools of the university, a cooperative pro- 
gram of courses in the arts is offered by the 
division of speech and drama, the division of 
music, the division of graphie art and the danc- 


ing staff. 


OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
NUMEROUS IN AT LEAST 
TWO FIELDS 
During the past winter a controversy raged 
among economists, newspaper columnists and 
politicians as to the exact number of unemployed 
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persons. No one disputed, however, that there 
were still large numbers of unemployed, particu- 
larly unemployed youth. The problem of finding 
jobs for these persons remained. A number of 
studies have been made which show that in many 
instances lack of specific training causes possible 
jobs to go unfilled. 

The NYA in Indiana has made a survey of 
the expected effects of the introduction of nylon 
products on employment in the hosiery industry 
Expanding production and the regular job turn- 
over should give rise to new openings. The 
greatest demand is for young persons to work in 
various departments of the mills as learners. 
Usually they are required to be high-school grad- 
uates and to possess good eyesight. In some de- 
partments they must meet certain specifications 
as to height and weight. 

The work is paid for on a piece basis and is 
under the regulations of the wage-and-hour law. 
Workers on seamless stockings receive a mini- 
mum of 32.5 cents an hour and workers on full- 
fashioned hose, a minimum of 40 cents an hour. 

Four hundred thousand jobs were available 
for trained domestie and personal service work- 
ers, according to a recent survey made by the 
U. S. Employment Service, but 125,000 appli- 
cants for these jobs could not be placed because 
they lacked necessary training. There are prob- 
ably many other positions open in homes where 
people are willing to train their maids, provided 
that they possess the qualities of neatness, hon- 
esty and cleanliness and the ability to remember 
instructions. 

Unfortunately a social stigma is associated 
with domestie service that.causes it to be unpop- 
ular among work seekers. It is hoped that im- 
proved conditions of employment, recognized 
and standardized, may help in time to remove 
this stigma. Sponsored by groups such as the 
National Council on Household Employment 
and service schools throughout the country, a 
movement is under way to standardize conditions 
of employment. Voluntary, written contracts 
between employer and employee have been sug- 
gested. They may provide for a sixty-hour 
week, divided into five days of ten hours and two 
days of five hours each, or six ten-hour days and 
one day off. Recommended wages are from $40 
to $50 a month in addition to room and board. 


In some states, homes employing three or more 
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domesties working in one household are covered 
by unemployment or workmen’s compensation 
laws or both. 

Many high schools are now offering training 
courses for domestic service. WPA adult educa- 
tion programs inelude short, intensive training 
courses in household work. The Philadelphia 
Institute of Household Occupations, the Insti- 
tute of Practical Arts in San Francisco, the 
Girls’ Service League of New York and other 
similar schools give courses in cooking, menu 
planning, serving, laundering, cleaning and the 


scheduling of work. 


STATE-WIDE EDUCATIONAL COUN- 
SELING BY RADIO IN WASH- 
INGTON 

THE two units that stand at the apex of 
Washington’s system of public education this 
spring instituted jointly a new project in the 
educational counseling of the high-school seniors 
of the state. This was accomplished through a 
series of half-hour radio broadcasts given each 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoon during a six- 
weeks’ period ending May 23. Half of the pro- 
grams originated at the University of Washing- 
ton, over station KOL at Seattle, and half at the 
State College of Washington, Pullman, over 
station KGA at Spokane. 

The series opened with addresses by the two 
presidents, Lee Paul Sieg, of the university, and 
Ernest O. Holland, of the college, on the general 
topies, “Should I Go to College?” and “Select- 
With these in- 
troductions, the remaining broadcasts were de- 
voted to discussions of the vocational possi- 
bilities and the educational requirements in 
such fields as economies and business admin- 
istration; engineering in all its phases; educa- 
tional administration, supervision and _high- 
school teaching; pharmacy; home economics; 


ing a Life Career in College.” 


journalism; music; speech; fine arts; mining, 
geology and metallurgy; the social sciences; 
architecture and architectural engineering; 
nursing; forestry and range management; agri- 
culture; law, and fisheries. 

Through the facilities of the Mutual Broad- 
sasting System, this material was made avail- 
able to virtually every community in the state. 
Correspondence with the principals of the 311 
accredited high schools and of some of the 
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smaller ones, both before and after the series, 
shows that a majority of the 23,000 students 
graduating this spring from Washington high 
schools listened to these broadeasts. 

The programs were presented from the stu- 
dents’ rather than from the institutions’ point 
of view. Typical of the questions answered for 
the high-school students of the state are the fol- 
lowing (using teaching as an example) : 

What qualities or what combination of qualities 
give a reasonable chance for success in the teaching 
profession? How can I know whether I possess any 
or all of these traits? What material rewards may 
one who prepares himself for high-school teaching 
expect? Are there opportunities for advancement 
in the case of those who develop into good teachers? 
What preparation is necessary to qualify one for 
high-school teaching? How would a person proceed 
to secure a satisfactory position after he has com 
pleted his preparation? 

Some of the programs were conducted as 
round-table discussions; others used the ques- 
tion-and-answer method; some were straight 
exposition. The sequence of the broadeasts was 
varied both as to style of presentation and as to 
the primary appeal of the subject-matter to boys 
or to girls. 

The response of the school people of the state 
to these broadeasts has been such that the two 
institutions are hoping to make the material 
presented available to the high schools of the 
state in permanent form in a volume entitled 
“The High-School Seniors’ Collegiate Career 
Book.” The publication of this volume will 
mark the culmination of the project. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF COMMUNITY 
REHABILITATION THROUGH 
EDUCATION 

Is it necessary to have government aid in the 
rehabilitation of communities? Will not selt- 
help plus education serve the same purpose? 
Answers to these questions are being sought in a 
series of experiments now under way in the hills 
of Kentucky and other sections of the United 
States, and are summarized in The Christian 
Science Monitor, May 22. 

The work is being financed by the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. In each test locality, the 
state university and state department of educa- 
tion are cooperating in carrying on the experi- 
ment. Harold F. Clark, professor of education, 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, is eoor- 
dinator. 

The basic elements of economic life—food, 
clothing and shelter—are studied in each place. 
The nature of the problems faced is indicated by 
three examples cited in bulletins of the Sloan 
Foundation. 

The first is a rural community where the peo- 
ple obviously need a better-balanced diet and 
more to eat. The land supports goats, but the 
people know nothing of the nutritional value of 
goat’s milk; therefore the animals are not used 
for this purpose. “Will education correct this 
failure to use available resources?” 

In the second community new dwellings are 
being built which manifest every deficiency that 
houses there have displayed for generations. 
Material improvements would cost no more in 
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time, effort or expense. “Will education bring 
out the mistakes, and will it teach local persons 
to build better?” 

The third community is bitterly cold in winter. 
The people suffer from lack of warm garments. 
With a little instruction and the expenditure of 
a few hours during the winter evenings, a sub- 
stantial improvement might be made in provid- 
ing a sufficient amount of proper clothing. 

The report states that schools, generally speak- 

g, are paying little attention to education of 
this kind. “What would happen if the schools 
serving these low-income groups built the major 


ing 


part of their programs around the three eco- 
nomie necessities of food, clothing and shelter?” 

If these tests are successful, any low-income 
community will be able to adopt the same meth- 
ods in overcoming its economie difficulties. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 
RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 


Howarp W. Nupp, for more than twenty 
years director of the Publie Education Associa- 
tion (New York City), has accepted an ap- 
pointment on the secretarial staff of the New 
York City Board of Edueation. He will serve 
as confidential secretary to James G. MacDon- 
ald, a member of the board recently appointed. 
Mr. Nudd is recognized as one of the most com- 
petent students of the highly complicated edu- 
eational problems of the metropolis. 


FRANK F. Warren, dean, School of Religion, 
Seattle (Wash.) Pacifie College, has assumed 
the presidency of Whitworth College, Spokane, 
Wash. He sueeceeds Ward W. Sullivan, who re- 
signed in 1938. Francis T. Hardwick, dean, has 
been acting president in the interim. 


CHARLES DuRWARD Brown and Irwin Bruce 
Dovaiass have been appointed to assistant pro- 
fessorships in engineering and chemistry re- 
spectively at the University of Maine, Orono. 


BeRNARD J. KOHLBRENNER has resigned as as- 
sistant professor of education, St. Louis (Mo.) 
University, to become head of the department 
of education, College of New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dorr E. Crosuey has been appointed deputy 
superintendent of public instruction in Pennsyl- 





vania. Mr. Crosley was assistant director of 
the recent survey of the public schools of Phila- 
delphia. 

AMONG the recent promotions from instructor 
to assistant professor at Yale University were 
those of Thomas W. Copeland, English; Ray- 
mond Kennedy, sociology, and Frederic B. 
Fiteh, philosophy. 

Four assistant professors have been advanced 
to the rank of associate professor at the City 
College, New York: Maxwell Henry, depart- 
ment of electrical engineering; Yervant H. 
Krikorian, acting chairman, department of phi- 
losophy; Solomon A. Rhodes, department of 
Romance languages, and Simon Sonkin, chair- 
man, department of Romance languages. Among 
those promoted from the post of instructor to 
that of assistant professor are: Louis V. De- 
deck-Hery, department of Romance languages; 
Charles B. Fowler, department of economics, 
and David A. Weaver, department of education. 


IrvIN T. SHULTZ, assistant professor of psy- 
chology, Butler University (Indianapolis), will 
become head of the department of psychology 
at Friends University (Wichita, Kan.) in the 
fall. 

Davin D. Henry, who has been acting execu- 
tive vice-president of Wayne University (De- 
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troit, Mich.) since the retirement of Charles L. 
Spain in July, 1939, has been appointed execu- 
tive vice-president. Before going to the univer- 
sity in 1935, Dr. Henry had been assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction in Michigan 


and had_ held 
posts. 


various college administrative 


THEODORE C. WEILER has received an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of sociology at Mid- 
dlebury (Vt.) College. 
in social studies, Union College, Schenectady, 


ie # 


He is now an instructor 


Derwoop BAKER, principal of the Fieldston 
School of the Ethical Culture Association (New 
York City) and summer director of the curricu- 
lum workshop, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has accepted the superintendency of the 
He sueeeeds Virgil M. 


Rogers, whose appointment as superintendent of 


Soulder (Colo.) schools. 
schools, River Forest (Ill.), was announced in 
ScHooL AND Society, April 27. 

Epwarp Bartow, who has reached his seven- 
tieth year, has retired as head of the department 
He will 


he sueceeded by George Glockler, professor of 


of chemistry, State University of Iowa. 


physieal chemistry, University of Minnesota. 


HAMILTON P. Capy, sinee 1920 chairman, de- 
partment of chemistry, University of Kansas 
(Lawrence), has resigned because of ill health. 


Ray Q. Brewster has been elected his successor. 


Howarp L. Gray, Marjorie Walter Goodhart 
professor of history, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, 
retired at the end of the academic year, after 
twenty-five years of service. Announcement of 
Dr. Gray’s retirement was coupled with a list of 
promotions: Edward H. Watson to a full pro- 
fessorship in the department of geology; Paul 
Weiss to a full professorship in philosophy; 
R. E. Zirkle to an assistant professorship in 
biology, and A. L. Patterson to an assistant pro- 
fessorship in physics. 


E. L. Futumer, head of the biology depart- 
ment, Baldwin-Wallace College (Berea, Ohio), 
has retired after having served the school for 
thirty-seven years. 

LOWELL Mason Titson, head, department of 
music, and Merit L. Laubach, head, department 
of industrial arts, have retired from Indiana 


State Teachers College, Terre Haute. Professor 


Tilson has been with the college since 1915 9; 


Professor Laubach sinee 1904. 
COHEN, collegiate professor of 


3urton Edward Livingston, 


ABRAHAM 
mathematies; 


> 


fessor of plant physiology, and Max Bi 
associate professor of art as applied to medicine, 
have retired from the staff of the Johns Hi pkins 
University. Dr. Cohen and Mr. Broedel wi]] 
reach the retirement age of seventy years this 
summer. 

Ho.tuaNp THOMPSON, professor of history, and 
Joseph Allen, professor of mathematics, the City 
College (New York), are retiring. Dr. Thomp 
son has been on the staff of the college for thirty 
nine years and Dr. Allen for forty-three years. 


Nine members of the staff of the University 
of Arkansas (Fayetteville) have become profes 
Birton N. Wilson, professor of 
mechanical engineering, has had the longest 
tenure, forty-four years. The others in 
of tenure are: David Y. Thomas, head, « 
ment of history; Martin Nelson, professor ot 
agronomy; Giles E. Ripley, head, department oi 
physies and dean of men; Virgil L. Jones, dea: 
College of Arts and Seiences; Julia Vaux, |i- 
brarian; A. W. Jamison, head, department ot 
sociology; Martha Reid, dean of women, and 
George Vaughan, professor of law. 


sors emeriti. 


rider 
orde 


lenart- 


SUMMER SESSION APPOINTMENTS 

Harry G. Wueat, professor of education, 
West Virginia University (Morgantown), 
teach courses in educational psychology at the 
Duke University Summer School. 

E. E. Daur, professor of history, University 
of Oklahoma (Norman), will give courses on the 
history of the West and conduct a seminar © 
Southern history at the College of William and 
Mary (Williamsburg, Va.) during the summer 
session, June 14~August 17. 


— 
chail or 


A. Curtis Wineus, who holds the 
Hispanic-American history at the George Wash- 
ington University, will teach Hispanic-American 
history at Northwestern University during th 
summer session. 


RECENT DEATHS 

GUILLERMO HALL, professor emeritus of s cial 
sciences, Boston (Mass.) University, died 0 
June 1. He would have been seventy-nine yeas 
old on June 17. Dr. Hall had retired in 1938 


Sages BORIS a aves 
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fter teaching at the university for eighteen 

is. During the past winter, he had worked 

, several books, including a Spanish grammar, 

ch is now on the press. 

Zevt DIESENDRUCK, since 1930 professor of 
shilosophy, Hebrew Union College (Cincinnati), 
died at the age of forty-nine years on June 4. 
Born in Austria, he studied law at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna and later taught in Vienna and 
Berlin. For the two years prior to assuming the 
chair of Hebrew philosophy at Hebrew Union 
College, Dr. Diesendruck had taught at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. He _ had 
ned recognition for his translations of Plato 
from Greek into Hebrew and for his research 

to the life of Maimonides. 

EvuGENE D. PENNELL, head of the commercial 
department, Western State Teachers College 
Kalamazoo, Mich.), died on June 4. Professor 
Pennell was sixty-three years old at the time of 
his death. He had taught in the Minneapolis 
schools and at Alma (Mich.) College prior to 
accepting the appointment at Western State 
Teachers College. 


GAYLARD HAWKINS PATTERSON, professor 
emeritus of sociology, Dickinson College (Car- 
lisle, Pa.), died on June 5 at the age of seventy- 
three years. Dr. Patterson had taught for thirty- 
two years, twenty-four of these at Dickinson 
College. Before entering this profession, he had 
served as a minister in the Methodist Church 
from 1893 to 1907. He joined the staff of Dick- 
inson College in 1915 and remained there until 
his retirement last year. 

James T. Carey, emeritus professor of liter- 
ature, Manhattan College (New York City), 
died in his eighty-sixth year on June 5. Dr. 
Carey had served in the city public-school sys- 
tem for forty-six years before going to Manhat- 
tan College. He taught there for a decade and 
retired six years ago. 

JOANNES GreGorIUS DUSSER DE BARENNE, 
neurologist and, for the past deeade, Sterling 
professor of physiology, Yale University, sue- 
cumbed on June 9. Dr. Dusser de Barenne was 
lilty-five years old at the time of his death. Born 
in Brielle, the Netherlands, he taught at the 
University of Amsterdam and at the University 


ot Utreeht before going to Yale University in 
1930, 
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COMING EVENTS 

A CONFERENCE on elementary education will 
be held at Appalachian State Teachers College 
(Boone, N. C.), June 19-21. 


THE National Association of Deans and Ad- 
visers of Men will meet in Albuquerque (N. M.), 


June 20-22. 


THE nineteenth annual convention of the 
American Physiotherapy Association will be 
held at the Biltmore Hotel (New York), June 
23-28. 

THE second Institute of Professional Rela- 
tions will be held at the University of Utah, June 
24-25. The topies scheduled for discussion are: 
“Human Relations’; “Should the Teachers 
Please the People?” “Proper Interrelationships 
of Pupils, Teachers and School Officials in a 
Demoeratie School System,” and “Demoeraey in 
Schoo] Administration.” A. C. Lambert, dean 
of the summer session, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity (Provo), will preside over the diseussion of 
the last topie. 

THE Massachusetts Library Association will 
hold its annual meeting at the Northfield Hotel, 
East Northfield, June 24-25. 


AmonG the subjects to be discussed at the 
Texas School Administration Conference, June 
24-27, are guidance, school organization and ad- 
ministration, evaluation of secondary schools 
and agricultural education. The conference will 
be held at the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, College Station. 


THE Society for the Promotion of Engineer 
ing Edueation will hold its forty-eighth annual 
meeting at the University of California (Berke- 
ley), June 24-28. The general theme is to be 
“The Unfolding Obligations of Engineering 


Edueation.” 


THe California Agricultural Teachers Asso- 
ciation will meet at San Luis Obispo, June 
24-29. 


A REGIONAL conference on childhood eduea- 
tion, sponsored by the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion for Childhood Edueation, will be held at 
Wellesley College, June 24-29. Study groups 
will be under the direction of Laura Hooper, of 
Newton, Mass. 


Mepicau librarians will meet June 25-27 at 
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the Heathman Hotel, Portland, Ore. Headquar- 
ters for the Medical Library Association will be 
at the University of Oregon Medical School 
Library. 

Turrs CoLtLece (Medford, Mass.) is eonduct- 
ing, for the first time, an Institute for Eduea- 
tional Guidance, June 25-27. Prior to the open- 
ing of the institute, the college expects to obtain 
a developmental history of each entering student 
from reports by teachers and head masters. In- 
terviews with parents will furnish information 
concerning the students’ family and home life. 
Each student will take tests on school subject- 
matter, reading vocabulary and vocational apti- 
tudes, in addition to a physical examination and 


a sight test. 


A CONFERENCE of diocesan superintendents of 
Catholic schools and secondary-school principals 
will be held June 26-27 at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C. The four 
general sessions will center on the topic, “Con- 
temporary Problems in Catholic Secondary Edu- 
eation.”” Charles H. Judd, director of education, 
NYA; Floyd W. Reeves, director, American 
Youth Commission, and the Reverend Thomas 
J. Quigley, superintendent of Catholie schools 
for the diocese of Pittsburgh (Pa.), will speak 


at the conference. 


Tue sixth annual business education confer- 
ence at the University of Denver will be held, 


2 “Utilizing Community Resources 


June 26-27. 
in the Teaching of Business Education” has been 
selected as the general theme of the conference. 
Among the speakers scheduled are: Douglas P. 
Miller, associate professor of economies at the 


SHORTER PAPERS 


A PLATFORM FOR THE MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


THE thorough study of one of the great 
modern foreign languages should be an integral 
part of the language-arts program of every 


senior high school in this country because: 


(1) Such study helps to objectivize one’s view of 
his own language. 

(2) It cultivates linguistic sensitivity ; 
turn builds and fortifies language power, the ac- 


this in 
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university, and Clyde Blanchard, 


editor, Business Education World. 


managing 


Tue American Association of Law Libraries 
will meet for its thirty-fifth annual session iy 
Toronto (Ont.), June 26-29. Headquarters wil] 
be at the Royal York Hotel. 


ALABAMA COLLEGE (Montevallo) will conduct 
its Student Career Conference, June 26-29. 
Helen Shell, a member of the executive staff of 
the Katharine Gibbs Schools, will be the conter- 
ence leader, while Rochelle Rodd Gachet, di- 
rector, vocational advisory service of the college, 


will serve as chairman. 


COMMENCEMENT ACTIVITIES 

JoHN Oscar CREAGER, professor of college 
and university education, School of Education, 
New York University, gave the commencement 
addresses at the Arizona state teachers colleges 
at Tempe and Flagstaff on May 28 and May 29, 
respectively. 

THE graduating class of the College of New 
Rochelle (New York) was addressed by Raoul 
EK. Desvernine, president, Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America, at the commencement exercises 
on June 3. 


Owen D. Younc, retired chairman of the 
General Electrie Company, was the commence- 
ment speaker at Syracuse (N. Y.) University on 
June 3. Mr. Young was given an honorary de- 
gree by the university. Other recipients of 
honorary degrees included Wilbur H. Fleck, 
president, Wyoming Seminary (Kingston, Pa.), 
and the Reverend Carl A. Kallgren, dean of 
students, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


AND DISCUSSION 


quisition of which is the most universal of all edu- 
cational objectives, according to the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

(3) It affords excellent opportunity for rethink: 
ing and clarifying one’s experience in other terms. 

(4) By virtue of human, intellectual and social 
links now binding the civilized world together, 
which our Federal Government has reeognized in ti 
recent establishment of the Division of Cultural 
Relations in the Department of State, and by virtue 
of derivation from common sources, our English 
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language can not be dissociated from the other 
great languages of the globe. 

(5) The study of a foreign language introduces 
a vast laboratory of essential linguistic material 
right into the classroom, 

(6) The average high-school pupil is afforded 
daily foreign-language contacts through the radio, 
the ‘‘movie,’’ foreign-born townsfolk, foreign visi- 
tors and expatriates, opera and a score of other 
similar experiences. 

(7) The high-school graduates of the United 
States, consisting of only fifteen per cent. of the 
total population, must serve their country as the 
‘‘intelleetual leadership group’’ and in that ca- 
pacity at least the upper two thirds require as much 
direct foreign-language experience as they can get; 
it will widen the high-school student’s intellectual 
horizon, will create a more sympathetic attitude 
toward differences between peoples and by virtue 
of comparison will bring about a better understand- 
ing of his own environment. 

(8) The statement of the Educational Policies 
Commission concerning ‘‘ the availability of transla- 
tions of practically all important writings’’ is 
grossly in error; it is true neither of scientific lit- 
erature in its dozens of branches, nor of poetry, nor 
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of expository, narrative and imaginative literature; 
careful research shows that the quality of the trans- 
lations of many important writings in French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish (not to mention the Seandi- 
navian literatures, Czech or Polish)—so far as trans- 
lations are available at all—is not such that the 
intellectual leadership group of a great democracy 
like ours should be expected to rely upon them. 


The term “thorough study of one of the great 
modern foreign languages” should be interpreted 
as comprising at least three years, instead of the 
present average of one and one half to two years. 
Linguistic aptitude tests should be used freely 
to determine inclusion in, or exelusion from, this 
phase of the language-arts program. The co- 
operation of the teachers colleges of the country 
should be enlisted in training language teachers 
to give instruction in this field in accordance with 
the objectives implied in the above statements, 
with a view to more competent foreign-language 
teaching than that which we have had and now 
have in our high schools. 

Epwin H. ZeYDEL 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


DR. LINK’S ANSWER TO DR. LYMAN 

In ScHOOL AND Society, August 12, 1939, Dr. 
Lyman invited Dr. E. Donald Sisson and Dr. 
Henry C. Link to attempt to reconcile their con- 
flicting points of view in respect to education. 
Dr. Link, it will be remembered, holds that the 
vocation or the major subject to be studied should 
be decided upon before a boy or girl goes to col- 
lege. Even a wrong choice, he maintains, is 
better than no choice at all. Dr. Sisson main- 
tains the theory, stated in H. M. Wriston’s book, 
“The Nature of a Liberal Arts College” : 

The insistence of an early vocational choice is 
misleading. The student should be urged, on the 
contrary, to hold his vocational choice in abey- 
ance... . It may be that the whole idea of confin- 
ing one’s studies to a major field in the last two 
years is out of place in the liberal arts college. 

Dr. Link’s illness has made it impossible for 
him to answer Dr. Lyman’s article himself. 
However, in view of his writings elsewhere on 
this subject, he has given me approval to do so 
in his stead. 

Dr. Link’s point of view may be summed up 





in this quotation: “Our present educational sys- 
tem is better equipped to give eight years of the 
wrong kind of education to its pupils than eight 
hours of competent psychological guidance in the 
choice of the right type of education.” He main- 
tains that there are two critical periods in the 
life of every child at which such guidance is 
desirable. The first is before the choice of a type 
of high-school ecourse—academic, commercial or 
vocational. The second is before the choice of a 
college—liberal arts, engineering or business. 
He has developed this theme in an article “Wheat 
and Chaff in Vocational Guidance” in the maga- 
zine Occupations, October, 1934. 

Dr. Link’s emphasis is not on the choice of a 
voeation by a student, or on vocational guidance 
by his advisers. His emphasis is almost wholly 
on the selection of that type of education which 
will enable the individual to make the most of his 
capacities. The question of the merits of the 
liberal-arts college is therefore not even perti- 
nent to the general problem. Dr. Sisson and Dr. 
Link probably hold widely divergent beliefs 
about the value of a liberal-arts education, per se. 
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Whatever these beliefs, Dr. Link would say: We 
have the liberal-arts college, and it is a pre- 
requisite to certain types of professional schools. 
Therefore, the question is the practical one of 
whether a student can really profit by a liberal- 
arts education, either as a step toward a profes- 
sional school, or in itself, or whether he will 
benefit more from some other form of education. 
The general theory that a liberal-arts education 
is the best or even a good preparation for life 
for all who can get it is one with which not only 
Dr. Link but many other clinical and vocational 
psychologists disagree, not to say many educa- 
tors. 

The staff of the Psychological Service Center, 
now numberig nine psychologists, has given 
educational guidance in accordance with these 
concepts to hundreds of young people during the 
past ten years. However, as a larger program 
subjeet to proper scientifie controls, Dr. Link, in 
cooperation with Dr. Paul S. Achilles and Dr. 
A. B. Crawford, drew up a proposal for an eight- 
year research project in educational guidance. 
This project, with the approval of the Board of 
Directors of the Psychological Corporation, was 
submitted in March 1935 to one of the most 
appropriate foundations for consideration. Al- 
though the grant requested was not forthcoming, 
a summary of the proposal is given here to sug- 
gest at least one way in which Dr. Lyman’s ques- 
tions may be more adequately answered. 


Fifteen years ago, the ratio of children who re- 
ceived at least some secondary education as against 
those who received none was less than 1 in 3. By 
1933 this ratio had risen to 1 in 2. [It is now 
even higher. ] 

The social and legislative trend in the United 
States to-day indicates that this ratio will rise much 
higher. Not only does it seem as though the great 
majority of children will receive some part of a 
secondary education; the trend is also toward pro- 
longing the years of secondary education. 

The implications of this development, from a 
broad socio-economic point of view, are enormous. 
The possibilities of waste in misdirected energies 
and capital, already inherent in our present educa- 
tional system, may be tremendously increased. 
Basically, this waste lies in the accidents by which 
many children are encouraged, permitted or com- 
pelled to submit to years of education which are 
unrelated to their capacities. A child with unusual 
capacities in scientific subjects receives the bulk 
of his training in linguistic or social studies, and 
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vice versa, A child of limited general capacity but 
some capacity for a particular branch of study, js 
ground through a series of years often in total 
ignorance of the direction in which he might achieye 
relative superiority. The accidents of mass eduea- 
tion produce such educational misfits in many com. 
binations, based on the varieties of courses and 
kinds of secondary schools which are available now 
for a more individualized education, 

The present schools and curricula are not final 
and will undoubtedly be changed as the ideals and 
demands of society change. Nevertheless, even 
now the variety of high schools and high-school 
courses—classical, general, commercial, scientific, 
industrial, trade, art, music, home economies, ete.— 
provides opportunities for individualized education, 
if the capacities and motivating preferences of chil- 
dren could be more scientifically diagnosed. 

The ten-year experiment recently completed by 
Dr. Thorndike, shows dramatically that the eduea- 
tion of 2,500 children, the subjects of the experi- 
ment, was carried on just as though these children 
had no differences either in general scholastic ¢a- 
pacity or in capacities of different kinds. This 
study shows the impossibility of predicting voca- 
tional success on the basis of the psychological tests 
used, especially since the subsequent education of 
the pupils bore no relationship to the capacities 
diagnosed. However, in discussing the experiment, 
Dr. Thorndike earefully states: ‘‘ Practically no 
attention is given these extraordinary facts about 
the distribution (mal-distribution) of education. 
The guidance movement can achieve results in edu- 
cational prognosis. All our findings guarantee such 
benefit. There is greater opportunity for social 
good in furthering reasonable selection for and dis- 
tribution of education than in vocational recom- 
mendation.’’ 

We now have a mass of evidence and an increas- 
ing agreement among psychologists that psychologi 
cal tests have a high degree of validity in diagnos- 
ing capacities for edueation and training. In 
respect to general intelligence or general scholastic 
sapacity, the evidence is overwhelming. In respect 
to more specific capacities, such as aptitude for 
mathematies, scientific subjects, language studies, 
mechanical drawing, mechanical work, music, art, 
ete., the evidence is less nearly complete but still 
highly promising. There are many reasons for 
believing that some of the tests now available would 
prove extremely valuable in diagnosing children’s 
aptitudes and individual differences, and in helping 
to guide children in selecting those educational 
courses best suited to their future educational prog: 
ress. Definite evidence, however, is lacking. 

Therefore, it is proposed herewith, to conduct an 
eight-year study to demonstrate the feasibility and 
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value of educational guidance based on a group of 
psychological tests. 

Field of study. Four high schools, all of which 
include Junior High Schools, and also the standard 
courses, namely: 

The classical course—with Latin and Greek 
The general academic course 

The seientifie course 

lhe industrial or trade school 

The commercial course 

The home economies course 

Special work in the Graphie Arts and in Music. 


High schools having at least 250 freshmen, or 
1,000 altogether, will be selected. 


Initial tests. During the first part of the ninth 
rade, a battery of tests, to be selected, will be 
given to all pupils. These tests, which will require 
wo full days, will be given to approximately 1,000 
pupils in the four high schools, so as to approximate 
as closely as possible individual supervision. Each 
year, for four years, at least 1,000 ninth-grade 
pupils will be given the same battery of tests, mak- 
ing 4,000 pupils tested in four years. The statisti- 
cal aspects of this sample lave been studied, and 
the sample is considered adequate. 

Diagnosis. The results of each pupil’s tests will 
be examined, and the prognosis of his capacities 
or aptitudes made in such form as to be usable for 
the educational guidance of that pupil at the time, 
if such guidance were to be given. 

Follow-up study. In two of the schools, these 
diagnoses will be made available to the school 
authorities for use in connection with the guidance 
of their pupils. In the other two schools the results 
of the tests will remain confidential. In all four 
schools, a standard record of each pupil’s courses 
and his rank in his courses during the ensuing four 
years will be kept in a form devised for later cod- 
ing and tabulation. 

In addition to the school records of scholastic 
achievement, achievement tests and other objective 
measures, such as are now available through the 
Cooperative Test Service, will be given upon the 
completion of each course as a measure of progress 
in different edueational directions. 

Evaluation of results, At the end of the first 
four years, there will be a complete record of about 
1,000 pupils, including those who have left school. 
This first group can immediately be divided into 
two or three groups, according to whether their 
educational courses had fallen largely, partly or not 
at all within the range of subjects indicated as a 
result of the examination at the beginning of the 
period. At that point, already, the scholastic stand- 
ings and progress of these students may give some 
indication of the value of educational guidance 
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based on the initial examination. Each year there- 
after, ending with the eighth year, another thousand 
sets of records will be complete, totaling at the end 
of the eight-year study about 4,000 eases. This is 
a sufficient number not only for measuring the 
general results, but for measuring the results of 
diagnosis in relation to the different courses, such 
as scientific, classical, industrial arts, ete., for which 
predictions were made. 

Eight years or six years? It is possible to make 
this study in six years by taking the first year for 
the testing of 1,000 pupils and the perfection of the 
method, and then testing 3,000 or 4,000 ninth-grade 
pupils in the second year, and completing the 
follow-up work by the end of the fifth year and 
the report in the sixth year. This plan would in- 
volve using at least twelve different high schools, 
with all the additional planning, organizing, per- 
sonnel, training, travel, and scattered follow-up 
ensuing. It would make the study much less com- 
pact and controlled, and would add very substan- 
tially to the cost. 

The proposed eight-year plan would make results 
from 1,000 pupils available in the fifth year, from 
2,000 in the sixth year, from 3,000 in the seventh, 
and from 4,000 in the eighth. 

[The details of administration, expense, ete., are 
here omitted. ] 

Vocational significance. The proposed project is 
based on the assumption that without reliable educa- 
tional guidance there can be no reliable vocational 
guidance. If, at the end of the fourth year, the 
results indicate the value of the original diagnosis 
as based on the correlations between test predictions 
and educational progress, a recommendation will be 
made to enlarge the study as follows: A follow-up 
of all subjects, involving their further studies or 
vocational experience. The results of this follow- 
up would be periodically compared with the findings 
from the first part of the study, to find whether or 
not there is any correlation between vocational suc- 
cess and education which was either in conformance 
or not in conformance with the predictions of the 
initial test diagnosis. 

This proposal had the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of such educators as Charles H. Judd, 
Walter Dill Seott, E. L. Thorndike, R. M. Elliott 
and many others. Although A. B. Crawford and 
others have been conducting some experiments of 
this general nature, the carrying out of a compre- 
hensive project like the above seems to some of 
us highly desirable. 

GrorGe K. BENNETT 

PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION, 

New York CITY 
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